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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND ART 

There is probably no stronger factor 
today in the education of the masses 
than the public libraries. More and more 
they become distributing centers not only 
of books but of knowledge. To what 
extent in this distribution art is con- 
sidered but few are aware. The fact is 
that the public libraries throughout the 
country are doing more toward cultiva- 
ting appreciation for art than any other 
institution. Under their auspices, and 
most frequently beneath their roofs, 
exhibitions are held, and lectures given, 
through their instrumentality reproduc- 
tions of masterpieces of art are freely 
circulated in the public schools and study 
clubs. In not a few of the newer libra- 
ries exhibition galleries have been com- 
prehended in the building plan, and in 



more than one instance an art museum 
has been the outgrowth. The Free Pub- 
lic Library of Newark, New Jersey, 
has been particularly active in the ad- 
vancement of art. During the last six 
years, fifty-five temporary exhibitions 
have been held in this library, with an 
attendance of 250,000 persons. It has 
twelve thousand mounted and one hun- 
dred thousand unmounted pictures which 
it lends to schools and individuals upon 
request. Through its initiative the New- 
ark Art Association has been formed and 
the nucleus of a public art collection se- 
cured. And in this far-reaching work 
the Newark Library is not alone. In a 
recently published pamphlet on "Public 
Libraries and Art Education," Mabel J. 
Chase tells of similar effort which is 
being made by public libraries in all 
parts of the country. Mention is made 
of libraries at Auburn, Maine; Marion, 
Indiana; Port Huron, Michigan; Du- 
buque, Iowa ; Denver, and Seattle, among 
others, who are successfully carrying 
on work along these lines. The move- 
ment evidently is general and its direc- 
tion is essentially sane. Art, through 
this medium, becomes democratic and 
establishes a relationship to everyday 
life. Objection may be made that the 
impulse given is not creative and that 
the attitude engendered is, for the most 
part, passive. These are, it must be ad- 
mitted, dangers to be avoided, but not as 
yet accomplished errors. Appreciation 
quickens creation, and lively interest 
stimulates effort. In these directions, 
the Public Libraries are rendering effi- 
cient service. 



NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 

Three new public buildings are to be 
erected in Washington by the United 
States Government, and sixty of the 
foremost architects in the country have 
been invited to submit designs in com- 
petition. This will mean twenty sets 
of plans for each building. There are 
to be no perspectives and no elaborate 
renderings, and two months have been 
allowed for preparation. The buildings 
are for the Departments of State, Jus- 
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tice, and Commerce and Labor, and the 
sites chosen are in the vicinity of, though 
not adjacent to, the present building oc- 
cupied by the Treasury. Each will con- 
tain, besides offices, one large room for 
a specific purpose, which will, in a 
measure, determine its plan. It has been 
stipulated that the style shall be classi- 
cal, and that the design shall conform to 
the best public buildings already erected 
in Washington. Such stipulations might 
be construed as limiting the scope of the 
work, but there is no reason why they 
should. The classic style admits of 
broad interpretation, and conformance 
does not mean likeness. It is to be hoped 
that in each instance these new buildings 
will not merely attain a standard already 
established, but will set an example. 
That in their designs will be shown the 
possibility of adapting, logically, the 
classical style to present needs, and that 
in their plans, tangible proof will be 
given that in the attainment of beauty, 
utility need not be sacrificed. To pre- 
suppose that this result will not be ob- 
tained would be to put a low estimate 
upon the ability of our leading archi- 
tects — those who stand today for the best 
the country has produced. The plans will 
be submitted on January first and are, it 
is understood, to be passed upon by an 
expert jury. It has been definitely 
stated, however, that the competition is 
primarily to select architects, not merely 
plans, and that those chosen will be ex- 
pected to co-operate to the extent of 
bringing the three structures into general 
harmony. 

THE COLORED SUPPLEMENT 

The colored supplement to the majori- 
ty of the Sunday newspapers can certain- 
ly lay small claim to consideration as a 
manifestation of art. Quite the contrary. 
And yet is there any reason why it might 
not be brought within the pale? One 
bears much of the suppression of the col- 
ored supplement but very little of its re- 
demption. Possibly it is thought beyond 
redemption, but this should not be. There 
is no logical reason why comic stories 



should not be artistically set forth. Fun 
is not inherently vulgar — far from it. 
Some artists of great gift have spent 
their talents upon comic art and not with- 
out the reward of honor. Since the 
beginning of the world people have liked 
to laugh, and a sorry world it' would 
have been if they had not. It is for 
this reason that the comic supplements 
help to sell the papers. Furthermore, 
there is in almost every human being 
from the savage up an inborn thirst for 
color. It is for this reason also that 
the colored supplements have such enor- 
mous popularity. Now knowing these 
proclivities on the part of human nature 
why should not art be cunning enough 
to profit by them? Why should not art 
possess itself of the Sunday supplement 
and make it eminently worth while? It 
could be done. 



NOTES 

THE Fourth Annual Conference of 
the National League of Handicraft 
Societies was held in Chicago October 
twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, and twenty- 
sixth. There were delegates present from 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, North Carolina, New 
York, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Min- 
nesota and Missouri. 

The opening session was held in the 
Fine Arts Building — a building largely 
devoted to the interests of the Arts and 
Crafts workers, Miss Euphrosyne Lang- 
ley, First Vice-President, presiding. Miss 
Langley introduced Mr. W. M. R. 
French, Director of the Chicago Art 
Institute, who welcomed the delegates to 
the city. 

Mr. French stated himself to be 
strongly in sympathy with those who de- 
sire the breaking down of the partition 
walls between the so-called fine arts and 
the decorative arts. He referred to the 
good periods in the history of art when 
there was no such distinction — when a 
man had no idea he was engaged in any 
higher work when he made a beautiful 



